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Based on data froa some of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics' major statistical publication series, this booklet 
contains 16 graphic charts to illustrate patterns of change in. the 
Imerican economy and labor force. Charts depict (1) 0*S* total labor 
force (1800*1975)^ (2) indes of output per hour of all personsr total 
pri¥ate economy (1909*1975) ^^ (3) persons employed in agriculture 
(1900-1975), (4) employees on nonagricultural payrolls by industry 
sector (1925*1975)^ (5) employment in selected occupations-^^computer 
programmers, data processing machine repairers, stenographers, and 
elevator operators^ — ^(1960*1985) , (6) labor force participation rates 
by mmx (19S0-1975), (7) uneapldfed as percent of civilian labor force 
(1946*1975), (8) unemployed as percent of ciTilian labor force by 
race {1950-1975), (9) consumer price indei[ for urban wage earners and 
clerical workers (1955-1975), (10) hourly earnings index, production 
and nonsuperviaory workers in th|e private nonfarm ecbnoay 
(1967*1975), (11) employee compensation, manufacturing production 
workers, percent distribution (1959 and 1974), (12) educational 
attainment of the civiliati labor force, percent distribution, (1952 
and 1975), (13) proportion of workers cdvered by Federal and State 
unemployment insurance programs (1938 and 1974), (14) 0,S* membership 
in labor unions and membership as a proportion of , labor force 
(1930-1974), (15) work stoppages i Idieness as a percent of tbtal 
estimated working time, and \(i6) U*S, total labor^^orce by sen 
Projections to 1990* s list of the Bureau's regular publications, 
which provide greater sta^^istical detail as well as information on 
how the data are obtained, is included. (JT) ^ 
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Prefaca 



For more than SO years, since iits beginrimgs as the Bureau of Labor in 
1884, the Bureau of Labof Statfsiiics has been coileGting and inalyzing 
Information on AmerlGaf? workers and the factors affecting their 
welfare. Although the Sufeau*s task has grown as the Nation has 
grown, its aim has remained the same^ — to provide accurate andimpar- 
tial data to san/e the ne#ds of many users. Today, as one of the major 
faotflndlng and stallsticil agincies of the FederaipQovernmint, the 
Bureau publishes a wde array of detailed data on the labor force, 
employment and unemployment, earnings and hours of work, prices 
and living conditions, industrlai relations, productivity and economic 
growth, occupational injuries and illnesses, and related subjects. 

To mark the Nation's bicentennial year, the Bureau has prepared this 
brief chartbook based on data from some of its major statistical series 
to iUustrate patterns of change in the American economy and labor 
force. The Bureau's regular publications, listed under Sources of Data 
at the back of the book, provide greater statistical detail as'well as infor 
mation on how the data are obtained. 

The chartbook was prepared in the Office of Publications^y Rosalie 
Epstein and Judith Goldstein, with the cooperatioruofffie various pro- 
gram offices of the Bureau. Graphics were designe;i by the Division of 
Gfaphic Servfces, U.S. Department of Labor. 



The Nation's total labor force- 
that is, the proportion of the 

. population at work, actively seek- 

. ing work, or In the Armed 
Forces— rose from only 2 million 
in"l800 to 95 million as 1976 . 
opened. This rapid growth made 
possible the dramatic transforma- 
tion of the United States from a 
largely agricultural country— as it 
was in the early 1800's— to its pres- 
ent status as an advanced 
industrial nation. 

Labor force growth in the past 
century can be divided into three 
broad stagss. From 1870 to 1910, 
great waves of immigrants from 
Europe sweiled the work force. * 
From 1910 to 1940Jnternal 
population growth accounted for 
most of the sncrease. From 1940 to 
the present, the increasing pro- . 
portion of women taking jobs out- 
side the home has been an impor- 
tant factor in labor force growth. 
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VVhtther workers make nuts and 
boiti or type letters, their produc- 
tivity can be measured by the 
amount they produce in, an hour of 
;work. Average output per hour of 
, all persons has been rising over 
the years, although not always at a 
sttady rate. From 1909 to 1950, 
productivity increased by 2 per- 
cent a year. For the next 20 years/ 
growth in productivity averaged a 
little under 3 percent a year. Since 
1970, the annual Increase has 
been under 2 percent. As a result 
of all these small yearly improve- 
V ments, workers today produce 
more than four times the hourly 
output of workers in the early 
;l90p's. 

Advances in technology, greater 
capital investment, and the in- 
creasing skill and education of 
American workers are among the^ 
many causes of the long-term rise ^ 

in productivity. 



f Today's workers 
^ produce more than 
four times as much in 
one hour as workers 
did early In the 
• century. 




1950 \ ■ 1970 1975 

Chart 2, Index of output par hour of all pBrsons, 
total private economy 1 



Millions''. 
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During the Nation*! first century, 
most workers were empjoyed in 
.farming. By 1900, however, 
although farm empjoyment was 
still increasing, mors workers 
were employed in nonfarm indus- 
tries such as manufacturing and 
trade. By 1920, farrri employments 
had started its long-term decline. 
iQJt975r^feWar than 4 million per- 
sons, 4 percent of those 
employed, worked on farms. 



But farm output increasid greatly 
even though the farm work force 
was declining— yield per acre 
rose with the use of improved fer- 
tilizer and feeds, pesticides, and 
.mechanized equipment. 

The transfer of labor from 
agricultufe to other industries has 
been an important source of 
growth for the economy as a 
whole. 



The number of workers in farm 
employment has been deolining 
sinee the early 1 900's. 






Since 1925, tervict-produelng in- 
dustries have aontributed almoit 
80 percent of the total growth in 
nonfarm employmint. Among the 
Industriet ereating the greatest 
' nOmbar of lobs since 1950 have 
been State and loeal government, 
trade, and iervlces iuch as health 
care. 

In 1975. of the 77 million 
employees In nc ^arm jobs* 54 
million or 7 out o 10 worked in 

sarvice-prodyc ng industries. 



Mining 



Traniportation and utilitiei- 



Trade" 




Manufacturing 



^ Finance, 
iniurana^, 
and ■ 
real estate 



Sefvicei 



Government 



Digtribution of nonagricultural 
/ ampioyment by industry division, 1975 

Most of the employment 
growth in the past SO years 
has been In industries 




^^^^B nr^^CJ^m^^r was built 

^cfccupationis have mushroomed^ 
^^^and now provide employment for 
Mit^t^^^^^oumndB of wprl^'ers 



\ 



^andTapalrbccupatlons, / 

^While technology has created 
^sbme new bQCUpatibni, It has also 
Rfilessened the need for others. For 
^l(txample, the use of dictatipg \ , 
^fmabhines has resulted in a sharp 
^^^jdecline in the employment of / . 
Hfe^tenographers. Elevator oprnk- 
glci^torSi too, find Jobs muc^^more 
lv^V?scarca as automatic^jelevators 
llf ^^j^plaoe th0 old^manual models. 

ptOpportunitjes^br training, retrainV 
I - ing^ and oorjtmuing edUQatlon 

become irpreasingly important for 
I / workers In a fait-changing vyorld. 



Advances'^ 
in teehnplogy 
have oreatW^^^^n^^ 
occupatiohs ... 



... and causad 
others to deciine. 




■7" 



|§The propor^tiori of wQmen who are 
iSin the labor force hat increased 
Srbyer the past quarter-century— 
Kf^om 33.9 percent of all women in . 
telbsb to 46.^ pfe 1975. 

The increase has not occurred 
i i evenly among all age groups. In 
Ml 950. ybung worhen Just put of ' 
IfSchool were the most likely to be 
|:^Wo>king. By 1960. a relatively 
t /greater number of older wome^- 
were;at wprkrhayliTg obtained 
job^ after their children h^^ 
andihejr home responsibilities 
Whad lessened. Betvveen 19S0 and 

Ithje.present. there|has been a 
Av^bitaritial Increase In the labor 
force participatioh of women in 
their twenties^and early thirties, 
S %ven arriong those with young 
/' children, : i. | " 

'r - 7 " ■ . ' 

Rising divorce and separation 

^ " rates and the steep decline in the 

■ birth rate^ave also increased the 

;:rate of er|try of women into the 

V; /labor for^e, \ 

7. jn contriJst. earlier retirernents 
t' have lowered jnnen-s participation 
■ ' jrates. Other alternatives to work 
; 'such. as education also have 
1 played a role,i ^ 



The changing role of 
: : In society ^ 

/ is mirrored in the 
/ rising proportion of 
women who are In 
the labor force . , . 



. . At the same time, 
men- s participation 
has been declining. 



16 
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RMce the end of World W i 
^ there have been si:^ buiiness 
Pi^pwr^tyrns, each marked by high 
?1 unempfoynient. The most recent 
V dovvnturn in 1973-75 ra^ 
^ "unemployment to its highest level 
& jh 35 years. The number of 

unemployed averaged/ 7.8 mUUon 
^ ini975! or 8.5 percent of the labor 
■ /^ force, . ' " . ' 

' /Young people, high school drop- 
/ outs, blue-collar workers, and 
/ blaok workers have had higher 
' unemployment rates then others 
in the labor force. 



Sharp incf eases 
in unempldyment 
have bo©n a 
recurring probleiti 

In our ecohomy. 



^i^Siack workers mad© up 11 per- 
^iMtQnX of the labor force in 1975, 



about tht sama as their share of 



Mhe popumtion. However, they 
were 19 percent, of the 
unemployed: 



Higher rates of unemployment for 
black compared Vo white workers 
have reflected/among other 
factors, the less secure and lower 
skilled Jobs often held by blacks, 
a lower level of educational 
attalnmerit. and racial 
discriminatidn,' 




Civiliah . 
Itbor force 
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The unemployment 
rate of black workers 
has averaged about 
twice the rate of 
white workers. 




1965 



1i70 



1i7a 



Chart 8, Unsmployed as percent of civilian labor forct by race 



|i|Gonsumer prices rose more than 1 
H^p^rcent a year on the average ' 
gKfrom 1965 to 1975, cbmpared with 
g^ran incriase of less than 2 percenl 
jg:: a year from 1 955 to 1 966; 

fev^ Prices started to rise rapidly in the 
mJd-1960'i as the government 

|Vsttpped up spending for the Viet- 
nam War and social programs at a 

VY^ tirne whtn private spending v^as 

? already KiQh. In the early 1976's, 

■ price afnd wage controls^the first 
put into effect In peacetime— 

: slowed inflation ternporarlly, but 

prices climbed sharply in 1973 
V and 1 974. Among the reasons for 
? ■ the rike were Increased world ' 
^ \ demand for U.S. prod.ucts,.gpain in 
part ic u I ar , th e sh u tof f of o i Lau p- 

■ plies by Arab countries, and the 
J and of price' controls; By 1975, the 
y effects of the vyorldwide busihess 

downturn helped slow the pace of 
; price increases. 



mm.. 
0m 



i^^nsumer prices have 
risen almost four 
times as fast since 
1968 as In tKe 
previous 10 years. 



Index.ise?^ 100 
P-'l70 




— 150 



— 130 
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Chart 9. Consumer price index for urban wage earners 
_■ and clerical workers ^ . : 
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^^^k^' hourly earnmgs have in- 
^^re^Hid by 73 psreent sinee 1967. 

^^ealured jn dollars of eonitant 
In p^u fcH asi n g power — earn I n g s 
l^have advanced only 7 percent. 
@5^Slnce 19731 prices have risen 
^more rafDldly than money earnings 
^sbthat rearearnlngs have actually 
fefeSecllned. ^ 



Years of high rates of inflation 
' have spurred union efforta to ■ 
obtain Qost^f-iiving escalator 
olausesjn collective bargaining 
agreements. Escalator clauses 
provide for periodjc automatic 
adjustment of wage rates based 
on changes in prices. Morejhan 6 
million workers were Goveredby 
such provisions in W7b. ^ 



Although workers' 
hourly aarnlngs have 
risen steadily I much of j 
the gain in recent 
years has been eroded 
by rapidly rising prices. 



farnlngs^ Earning 
in currant in 1iiT 
dollars dollars 
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^^fAt'the turn of the century, most ,o 
SjJ^ wprKers were paid only for 
"^l^pe they worktd Today, I n iddl- 
Ltion to pay for working time, 
Jlfe^ workers reotivt a variety of sup« 
|^5v;.:pramtnts that contribute to their , 
fe' well-being and financial protec- 

fe;- The supplements are in the form 
^ of 1 ) retirement programs f i- , 
l&.r nanced by employers through 

• Federal social security cohtribu- 
pij;^ tions or private pension plans; 2) . 
!f|v ^ paid.timeoff for vacation and holi- 

days;.and 3) life insurance and 
;K . health benefits/Otfier supple- 
^^^^ menti include unemployment in- 

^ surance, matching paymenti Into 
V / ; savings funds, and year-end 

. bonuses.- 

i ' ' Supplements to pay have grown 
as a share of total cpmpensatip^n> 

p For jopduotion workeji^"^^^^^^^^ , 
mafilacturing, supplements we^^ 

i v abOTt 15 percent of compensation 

S^' ; in 1959 and 21 percent in 1974/ 

f^--^ ■ ^ . . " 

; Retirement benefits^ 
X paid vacatlonSp and 
1 other supplements to^ 
'\- -pay have become^ 
^u:- ^ a larger sharie 

1^ of workers^ total 

|> ^ oompensatlori. 



MXSPnSP^P^^ have b0en staying 
• in school longer. For example, in 
' t952 only 43 percent of the labor 
1 force were high schooygraduates; 
v ; by 1975, this proportion had in- 
^ creased to 71 percent/The propor- 
tion of workers having some col- 
■ -.^ _" " " " - ) 

V lege education almost doubled . 
between 1952 and 1975. 

; In contrasts 38 percent of the vyork 
force in 1952 had not progressed 
beyond an elementary school 
education Hn 1975 only 12-perGent 
had so little education, ! 



1 or more years 
of college 



4 years 

of high school 



1-3 years 
of high school 



8 years , 

of elerrientary 

school or less 



Over the past two decades, ths 
rise in the educational level of 
American workers has gone hand 
in hand with the increasing de- 
mand for more highly trained and 
educated workers, In future years, 
however, the continuing increase 
in the proportion of young people 
going to college may result in 
more graduates than the number , 
of Jobs requiring a college educa- 
tion. As graduates settle for ]obs ; 
for which they may be ''over- 
qualified," dissatisfaction and in- 
creased job-hopping may be the\ 
result. 




If he level of educaiion 
f 'of American workers 
vhsis risen substantially 

in the last 
i quarter-century. 




Chart 12. Educationai attainment of the olvirian ,. 
, -1 .. J . _ labor lorce, percent distribution „„„ J 
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The unempjoyment insurance 
system provides weekly payments 
to unemployed workers while they 
are looking for Jobs. Established 
in the 1930's, unemployment com- 
.pensation was at first available to 
fewer than half of all workers. 
Over the years, both Federal and 
.State laws extended insurance 
protection— by 1974, 82 percent of 
all workers were covered. 
Eligibility requirements and the 
amount and duration of benefits 
vary from State to State. 



Still outside the regular program 
are most household workers, farm 
workers, and local government 
employees, and some State 
government employees. Tempor- 
ary legislatlbh passed in 1974: 
authorized payments to these 
workers during periods of.high 
unemployment. 

Some private employers have set 
up supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans which provide addi- 
tional income for workers when ^ 
they are laid off. 




1938 



30 



Insurance ndw gives 4 out of S 
workers some income protection 
during periods of joblessness. 




1974 



Chart 1 3, Proportion of workers covered by Federal 
. „and. State unemploymant insurance programs . 



Paisaga of the Wagner Act in 
^ ':1935^ft?hich guaranteed the right 

of workers to organize and 

bargain collectively— marked the 

beginning of the rapid growth of 

unions in the United States. By the 

and of World War II, U.S. union 
' membership had quadrupled. 
^ Ovef the following decades, mem- 
bership grew at a much slower 
r rate— to 20 million 1n 1974. 

. Despite this expansion in num- 
^ bers, union membership has failed 
to keep up with the growth of the 
labor force. Union representation 
iri the labor force in 1 974, at 21 .7 
percent, was at its lowest level 

since i944 AlthougH union 

Union membership alone is no msmberShlp^ 
. .longer an accurata measure of the hflS Continued 

; number of workers represented by tO grOW - 

labor organizatlons:-Since the 
early 1960*s, professional and 

~ government employee associ- 
ations increasingly have shifted to 
bargaining activities. Together, 
unions and employee associ- 
ations count 22:8 million u;S. 
^ workers as members, about one- 

/ fourth of the. labor force. 



. . . growth has 
not kept pace 
with the Increase 
in the labor force. 



KviMost libor=managerrient disputes 
in the United States are settled 

'i ; without a strike. In 28 of the 30 
: years slnct^ht end of World War 

K !U Idleness due to work stoppages 
has amounted to less than one- 
halfoM percent of wdrking time. 
Most strikes are settled in 2 w^eeks 

r or less, \ 

Wages and other economic 

benefits have been the primary 
- issues In most strikes, but working 

oonditions, union security, and 
r: disputes among unions also have 

caused work stoppages. 

Average Idleness due to strikes in 
the United States compared with 
other industrlaJized countries in 
the first five years of the 1970's is 
shown below. ' 




0 500 V . 1000 1500 



Days idle" per thousand employees. 
1970-74 annual average 



Particular strikes 
often rscoivo 
wide publicity, 
but the actual 
amount of time 
away from work 
because of 
labor-management 

disputes is 
relatively small. 



^^^^^^^ 





e 



strike 
idleness 

O/lS ' 
percent 



CTart 15. Work stoppages: Idjehess as a 
3 percent of total estimated 

worklBf time 

^. ■ " ■ 35 



The labor force grew at aparticu- 
Ij :; larly rapid pace during the last 
decade. This rate will not continue 
into the 1980's because the num^ 
ber of young people reaching 
working age will decline substari- 
v; tialiy, reflfcting the steep drop in 
^ the birth rate during the 1.960's. 

Nevertheless, the total labor force 
, : is expected to approach the 1t7- 
million mark by 1990/ 

Women are expected to account 
: ^ for much of the labor force expan- 
sion in the 1980'$ as an increasing 
proportion take jobs outside the 
home and as men's labor force 
' participation continues to decline. 



During th^ next 15 
years, more than 20 

miliibn workers are 
expected to Join the 
labor force. 



Sources of Data 



Chart 1. 



Chart 2; 



Chart 3. 



Chart 4. 



Chart 5 



Chart 6/ 







1800-1920— Stanley LehBrqoxi Manpower in Eoonomio 
Growth' The AmBrican Record S/nce 1800, McGraw Hill, 
1964. pp. 510, SIZ: 1930-75— £mp/oymenf and Earnings, 
May 1976. table A-1 . Data for 1800-1890 are for persoris 10 
years of age and older; 1900^1940, persons 1 4 years of age 
and older; 1950-75. persons 16years of age and older. 

19Q9-I930=unpubl!shed data. Division of Productivity 
Research, Bureau of Labor Statistics; ^19M-75^onm/y 
Labor Review, May 1976. p. 103. table 31. 



190O-1940=Lebergott, Manpower in Economic Qrowth, p. 
512: i950-75=£mp/oy/7ienf and EarningB. May 1976, table 
A-1 Data for 1900-1940 are for persons 14 years of age and 
older; 1950-75, persons 16 years of age and older. 



Employment and EarningB, May 1976. table i-1 



1960 1960 Decennial Census, Bureau of the Census; 
1970^5, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Data for 1970 and 1985 
are unpublished: data for 1975 are in Employment and - 
Earnings, January 1976, p. 1 1 / 



^ employment and Earnings, May 1976. table A-2= 



Chart 7 



Chart 8. 




Employment and Earnings, May 1976, table A-1 . 



i9f' 7- r^u Handbook of Labor Statistics 1975, table 60; 
197-,^ £^'p/oymenf and Earnings, January 1976, p, 138. 
tabUf^ / ^ 



38 



Chart S. 




Chart 10, 




Chart 11. 



Chart 12. 



Chart 13. 




Chart 14. 




Chan IS. 
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Chart IS. ^ 




1955 and iS65^andboo^c of Labor Statistics 1975, table 
122; l975--JVfom/7/y Labor Review, May 1976. p. 89, table 23. 



Current Wags^evBlopments, Miy 1976, p. 43, table 1 



1959— Wand5oo/c of Labor StatfBtics 1975, table 119: 1974^ 
unpgbliehed data. Division of Genera! Compensatian 
Structures, Bureau of Labor Statlstici. 



l952=^andDSO^ of Labor StatMcB 1975, table li: 1975=- 
Monihly Labor Review, February 1976. p. 48, table a. 
Data for 1951 are for pereons IS years of age arid older; 
1975. persons ia years of age and olden 



Employment arid Wages, Fourth Quarter 1974. table 1 . 



1930-72=Wandftoo/c of LBborStati$t{cs 1975, table 158; , 
ig74=unpublished data' Division of Industrial Relations, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Monthly Labor Review, May 1976, p..l07, table 37; com- 
pariion with foreign countries calculated from data in 
Hantibook of Labor Statistics 1975, table 177. 



1970 and 1975— £mp/oymenf and Earnings, May 1976, table 
A-2; projeciions---unpubliihed data. Division of Labor. 
Force Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



